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FdiRewpRD* 

The Fund for th^''^^^^^ of Post- 

.tsecondary Education Was (I B ^ .by^ the 
BducadtionvAmendments of 'Improve- 
ment,V as -interpreted- by the Fund, includes 
not only 'aid to colleges universities 
enabling jthem to offer eduqa-. 
lional experiences for presj^E students, but 
help for px^tential learners '^^termine their 
educational goals An6 select programs to meet 
them. Support is given to Existing institutions 
to refornrj their policies jind practices to serve 
new andj returnirig learners, and to establish 
hevy institutions and agencies where needed 
to supply Services not currently provided, 

* Funclmg agencies "have learned that im- 
provements^ initiated with **soft'' Federal 
dollars often disappear after the Federal sup- 
port ceases; this seems particularly true of 
improvements for which responsibility is per- 
ceived to rest in Washington and not in insti- 
tutions or States; for ideas originating with 
funders rather than with practitioners; and for 
cases in which the stakes for lasting success 
are higher for the funding agency than for the 
^ grant recipient. \ 

• Knowing this, the Fifnd's earliest solici;. 
tation of projects so^ught to avoid support of 
**made in Washington" impcbvements. A 



, decision was made not to support categorical 
programs targeted at^specific client- groups, 
such as Indians, women, Hispanics, ahd 
"adults- We did require, thpugh, that projeats 
demonstrate **benefit to learners/' and:since- 
. the named client grbups tend to be the least 
well served in postsecondary education, fti.any 
of the improvements proposed to the Fl|nd ^ 
and many, of those actually funded benefite^d 
these groups of learners.^' Some projects weri^ 
explicitly designed by the applicants to aid- 
one or more of Xhese groups of learners. 

When a funding agency eschew? categor- 
ical solicitations, it incurs a responsibility 
after ttie fact to analyze the problems and 
solutions addressed by its grants. Because of 
t4iis, the Fund has established a series called 
Reports from the Fund. Each report will dis- 
cuss a particular concern ir^ postsecondary 
education and describe Fund grants related to 
that concern. This, the first in the series of 
Reports from the Fund results from the efforts 
on the entire fund staff, but^special thanks for 
work on this report go to Alison Bernstein,*^ 
Lynn DemeegJt'eri and Carol StoeL This report 
will review Fund projects designed to improve 
education experiences for women beyond high 
school. 



Virginia B. Smith 
Director 
Fet?ruary 1,1977 
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INTRODUCTION 

The early interact jdp between the wo-^ 
men's movement and American higher educa- 
tion was characterized largely by women's 
studies programs and affirmative action ef-?^. 
forts. But the movement had not signifi-* 
cantly contributed, to a modification of the 
str4Jctureof higher education nor to enhancing 
therelationship of colleges and universities to 
the* broader group of potential women stu- 
dents outside the gates. 1^ . 

By 1970, however, two phenomena occur- ^ 
red in higher education which had profound 
imftact on the women's movemeht on campuS'. 
prie was a newTecJeral and ^tate commitment 
to equal access and mass higher education 
which imposed a new grqjup of-.fearners' upon 
previously more selective institutions and con- 
tributed to the extraordinary growth of the 
cofjimunity college sector. This new commit- 
ment expanded the cdncept of **Open Admis- 
sions." Pos'tsecondary education became a 
• **r^gnt," not a privilege, and it was extended 
to minbrities and economically disadvantaged^ 
persons in both urban ahd rural communities. 
The second phenomenon was the increasing 
•economic ^pli^ht of private colleges and* 
universities. ' 

A number of academic feminists commit- 
ted to expanding access to postsecpndary edu- 
cation saw increased access as a* way to 
strengthen and broaden the base of the wo- 
men's 'movement on. campus. Working wo- 
men, mothers, and, older women would help- 
frame the political/issues as well as enrich the 
I educational experiences of others-. Further- 
• more, sorfte faculty perceived these women as 
'catalysts for. fundamental changes in thfe cur- 
riculum and structure of American higher 
educatiohT 

Running parallel to the concerns of femi- 
nists were those of adrhinistrators facing de- 
clining enrollments. New ''clienteles" had to 
be found. Women over age 22 seemed the 
most fikely applicant pool— especially women 
whot^ould afford to pay for their education. 
And so tl;ie administrators seized upon the 
rhetoric of the movement and urged women to 



explore new life opt^ns through their col- 
leges. ''Sp'eciar' programs for women re- 
entering or ehtering college for the first time 
were inaugurated. Some were old programs* 
with new titles; a few actually att^pted to 
address special needs of adult womerV. By tfie ' 
tim^e the Fund solicited its first proposals, 
women in higher education had come to toe- 
perceived as a pool of potential cojilege re- 1 
cruits, but'these recruits might them^elvds , 
force changes jn programs and polibies.r ^ 



. WHAT WAS SUBMHrpD 

: I \ — J f ' ■ ' / 

% ^ In ifs first 3 years of operation, the Furjd 
received scores of proposals describing t^e 
^ problems of older women students and prb- 
. posing strategies for dealing with them. Pro- 
posals^came from all; sectors of pojstsecond- 
ary education, and— since the Fund is author- 
ized 'to award grants to non-accredited 
institutions— a" numbfer of proposals capne 
^ from jiewly esjablished community groups 
I seekihg^more effective use of recently opened 
i avenues to higher eduqation. The proposals 
represented, a diversity of approaches and 
methodologies. The most promising one? 
pointed to the falbt that the current system ofv 
pbstsetiondary education did not adequately 
serve the needs of this new female population. 

The least;compptitive proposals sought 
funds to drbss up brpchures, hire/eSuhselors 
(usually part-time wbm^n not on the tenure 
' ladder), and provide orientation sessions for 
women student^irnewly arrived on campus.. At 
best, these proposals promised improved in- 
formation dissemination; ai worst they used 
. feminisrn^as a guise for a mew recruitment 
. strategy. 'They argued th^t access alone was 
the problem, that present offerings, practices, 
and policies served women well. The nature of 
the institutjon— i-ts class schedules,Jfinancial, 
' aid system, faculty comiiosition, and pro- 
grams of study— could' remain untouched. 
Major adjustments would have to come from 
the women. * y 

Two reasons led the Fund to turn these, 
proposals down. The Fund had determined 



th^t Its scarce funds should? pot V^&e used to 
expand access alone, but to- pro\/fde supfJort 
fdr projept? that went beyond ^access to im- 
•prove the educational experience itself. The . 
second reason developed from what some 
practitioners and women's groups tbid the 
Fund in thei^r' proposals: that more than the 
brochures would havejo be changed if return-- 
ing women were to^ well served, ' 

The problems described by the practi- 
tioners (mostly female) working in this field 
were legion. Older women were isolated from " 
information about a variety of\educationar op- 
portunities. TJiey did not rfeceive adequate 
counseling prior to making a decision about 
whether-gnd where , to go for an education. 
Poor women lacked 1unds for many types of 
programs^^d did. not know how to receive 
govern mortal or State financial, assistance.^' 
For'these Women, "access"- iDarriers. tran- 
scended what could be^haodled in a brochure: 
Additionally, once Jn institutions, women 
faced new sets ©f barriers,, ones of sexism, 
often coupled with racism. A great many 
women suffered from inadequate preparation^ 
ifor "colleger level" work.\.theser women had 
,pdor high, school experiences, had b'een dis-^ 
couragjpd from aspiring to go to college, had 
been dway from the cloistered {. groves of 
academy. And finally, /the bestf^feroposals 
called attention to the fack of fit betlf^een a wo- . 
man-s educational- goals-and the prescribed > 
programs ot study offered byV most 
institutidns] ^ 

Traditional higher education ^had been 
designed primarily for white, male youth. De- 
spite significant numbers of female students, 
the character of most co-educational colleges 
and univerisities (arid'^even a number of wo- 
men's colleges) was shaped by male visions: 
marriage, childbearing, childreahng, and 
work were-not accommodated yvithin the male- 
dofninated model. Older stu'clents and especi- 
ally older women students deserved hew edu- 
cational ntodels tailored to their needs. 

Some excellent prpppsals tackfed"^ prob^ 
lems associated with serving traditional stu- 
dents age 18-22. Feminist scholars expressed 
concern about the widening ga^ between 



existing curriculum (which did not reflect the 
world of wpmen) and the new knowledge ext 
plosion" ih women's studies. Many women 
faculty and *\([some male faculty) in .women's 
liberal arts cSol leges worried about preparing 
their traditional students for. work after coIt 
lege. These persons submitted proposals link- 
ing liberal arts education to field experience In 
business, industry, and the professions. 
Women scientists wishing to enlarge their 
numbers identified prbblemS in the t-etentibn 
of women in mathematics and the natural 
sciences. * 

^ Half of the proposals submitted sought 
funds to provide some form of counseling for 
older women. These proposals ranged from 
the institution-based recruitnrient^jounseijng 

' proposals mentioned earlier, to community- 
based counseling programs that included ad- 
vocacy to colleges on behalf oPwomen stu- 
dents, and cjontinuing counseling support for 
students once actepted into collegiate pro- 

, grams. The second largest category of propos- 
als asked for support to hire faculty to teach 

* women's studies courses. Some proposals 
asked for operating funds to establish a wo- 

^ men's center which would serve as an infor- 
■ matipn'cJearinghouse, counseling and referral 
, agency, and . center of feminist' activity on 
campus. A few proposals sought to increase 
research about women. - f > . 

•Unfortunately, many of 1 these proposals 
showed a\\ too clearly that they in fact were 
"add ons" to the jnstftutiorp. Few showed how 
the added .won>en Is studies faculty would be ' 
: supported after Federal funding ceased or 
'.how the functions of women's -centers would 
. impact on Qther aspects of the jn^titution-, 
especially since' the centers were^^eparated 
both in terms of iDersorinel ^and geography 

• from the mainstream of campusi gictivities. In 
shorty these requests were not vieWejd.by the 
institutions as start-up fuhds for priority im- 
pVbyements'of a comprehensive nature. 

Over the last 3 years, some of our most 
Interesting propo^^^ the non- 

collegiate sector. Proposal?^ submitted by the 
National Council, of Negro Women, the 
Women's Inner City Educational F^esources 



: ; Center (WINN ERS) , the Women 's H istory Li- 
' brary/and the VVomen's Institute of Alterna- 
tive >Psybhotherapy all fell within the Fund's 
broad eligibility requirements. Each of these 
proposals argued for significant changes in 
the ways women relate to postsecondary edu- 

^ cation/ and the way education relates to the 
world 'of work. • . * . 

Yet, despite this seeming diversity of 
proposals, a number of problem areas were 
--vnot addressed by applicants. In its first 3 
years, the Fund did not receive proposals 
which focused pn leadership development- 
how to improve postsecondary education by 
infusing qualified female leadership at the 

- highest levels. Another unaddressed problem 
- area concerned the redesign of faculty work- 
loads to accommodate part-time contributions 
of wccmen staff.\Vhile many instjt6tions;have 
found ways to accommodate female faculty 

sWho wish to teach part-time, campus^emplby- 
meht procedures continue to be hostile to and 
exploit part-timers. The relationship of affir- 
mative action to tenure has hot been tackled 
by any applicant. And finally, although some 
alternative models of women's institutions 
have been funded, the Fund has yet to receive 
a proposal which seeks to evaluate whether a 
traditional institution has achieved -a ''non- 
sexist" climate. ' : 



WHAT WAS FUNDED 

In the last 3 years, the Fund has commit- 
ted nearly $1 .3 million for projects designed to^ 
help older women determine their educational 

V goals prior to enrolling in educational pro- 
grams and attain them while enrolled, ThesjB 
projects have constituted the largest single 
category of grants related tq women's 
educational needs. Grants have b'eeh made to 
a diversity of organizations and reflect a vari- 
ety.of strategies. Support has gone to Barat 
College, a, small women's college located in 
the northern suburbs of Chicago; the Wo- 

, men's Inner Citv^ducational Resources 
Center, a Black wren's community group 
located in the Roxbury section of Boston, 
Mass.; Temple University in Philadelphia; the 



' Regional Learning Service of Syracuse, an 
independent brokerage" agency supported 
in part by a consortium of postsecond- 
ary educational institutions in western New 
York State; San Jose City College, a public 
community college in Calif.; and finally, the 
Educational Testing Seh/ice of Princeton, N.J. 



College Programs for Returning 
Women Student's 

The collegiate institutions are focusing on 
ways to accofhmodate older wonri^n within 
new or already existing programs. Barat was 
determined to eliminate barriers preventing 
older 'students from enrolling and sought 
funds to speed its conversion from> predom- 
inately residential college for 1^gr22-year-olds 
into a postsec6ndary institution also serving 
needs of returning community women. With 
Fund support, Barat accdmplished^a trarisfor- 
matipn so' that over/40 percent of its students 
are 25W older. Initially .Barat experienced 
stress es its 18^22-year-old, residential culture 
rather suddenly was hit by an influx of ojder 
commuting womaa;One-loQus of tension was 
the classrQom; some'nolcler students taking 
their first course in years felt insecure in the 
more free-wheeling, innovative style tri to- 
day's cQllege. c)assroom;.some yo(jnger stu- 
dents were put off by the newcomers' desire 
' for more strucjtUre and driveJor the atfirma- 
tion afforded! by high grades! Teachers were 
accused of^favoring either the. older or the 
younger grojuii.^A variety of methods "was 
then usedj to promote better understanding 
and exchange. As a result, almost everyone in 
the college now believes there is a far health- 
ier mix of students, perspectives, and learning, 
styles jn the "''cross-generational" classroom. 

Barat also had to deal with its own insti- 
tutional arrangements insofar as they pre- 
sumed a younger, residential student body. 
Initially, returning community womefi were 
served, prior to and after enrol l/neht^- by a 
• separate. Fund-supported office combining 
counseling, services ana advocacy functions. 
The office performed valuable service in pro- 
moting equity for part-time, older women, 
prompting more convenient scheduling of 



classes, year-round course' offerings, car 
■- pools,' better, child care, rearranged office- 
, kpufs) and changes in matters as mundane as 
mail boxes and* vending machines. Eventu- 
: ally, however ,"the office came to be resented 
• ^ '^ for the "separate and special " ailra it put on 
:;the women it served and for the ways in which 
its existence allowed "regular" college offices 
to GohtlriLje unchanged. Baraf therefore abol- 
^ ished thejofflce, fdlded its functions, and per- 
/ sonnel into existing offices, then undertook* 
self-study arid retraining to assure that, the 
total coj lege acted throughout to serve tlVe 
. ^ npeds of enrolled women of all ages. 

. The Regional Con^tinuing Education for 
' ): 'Women Program (RCEWP) is a Phifadelphia 
.nietwork of \ college 'offices serving^ gdult 
women. Foftmed by Temple University's 
Office of Continuing Education for Women, 

• members also include coordinators at Bucks 
County Community College, Community Col- 
lege ^of Philadelphia, Delaware County Com- 
munity College, and Montgomery County 
Community College. During RCEWP's first 2 
years,' the institutions have informed; numer- 
ous women of educati9nal opportunities 
through? widespread radio, newspaper; and 
television publicity about RG^WP^^ 
and services. The use of^^N' f^clia was 
considered crucial if the project was to have 
Impact on the more than one miiUon adult 
Women Ifving in the greiater Philadelphia grea. 
The project has produced a series "Highlight- 
ing Opportunities for. Women" in cooperation 
wlth\the Philadelphia, public libraries/ a 

* number of programs featuring women in a 
variety of career -fields, the^publication of a 

J "Guide to Higher Education Resources" and 
a "Guide to Day Care Services and Early 
/Education Programs." An important RECWP 
contribution has been 16 training seminars. to 
sensitize professional staff and interested fac- 
ulty at member institutions to the needs and 
•concerns ofadult students. The network has 
also embai^ked on research to assess the 
iacademic and serVice needs of adult women 
students at the* colleges. 

^ The San Jose City College project d if ters 
from the other collegiate efforts in' two impor- 
tant ways. First,, it is an Intensive, i-year aca- 



demic program for Chicanas. It is not attempt- 

''Titg to alter^the structure and services of the* 
institution for all women studeifts, but 
rather, work within the confines established 
by the'college. Secondly, it is geared' to the 
special^eds of Spanish-speaking women. Its 
purpose is to ease the transition of these 

' women from home-based activities to'the acst- 
demic world. A few of the more than 100- 
women participating haye be6n away from 
schoof for 40 years and the average number of 
years absent from formal learning environ- 
rriehts is 16. The foundation of the program is- 
alO-unit cour^eof study in general ^ducaj 
One strategy of the program enconipfsiL 

. "block sbheduling" so thsit women /proceed 
through their course^ and counseling^with the 
same group. The low attrition rat/of women. 

'in the projept attests to the suppomve atmos- 
phere resulting from close associal 
peers. After its third^gnd final year of fundingT 
the project was absorbed into the regular 
budget of the college. 

Counseling Programs Outside Colleqes 

Two significant departures from the 
college-based adult counseling and education 
program are the Regional Learning Service 
(RLS) project in Syracuse;and the .Women's 
^nner City Educational Rsources (WINNERS) 
project in Boston. Both RLS and WINNERS 
"broker" educational services for student 
consumers. Because they do not rely on sup- 
port from a particular institution, they are free 
to match student needs with the most appro-, 
priate'ppstsecondary educational activity, or 
in some*cases, suggest alternatives to formal 
education. \ • 

In central New. York, RLS has iflentified 
five groups with particcilarly urgent needs for 
educational and career counseling. These are 
women, persons without high school diplo- 
mas, persons without college degrees, '•per- 
sons contemplating career changes, and dis- 
advantaged populations. In response, R.S has 
created inventories of com muTTTty-ba^ edu- 
cational resources, trained part-time counsel- 
ors, and initiated an ongoing service^ which 
runs from 9 in the morning to 9 in the evening. 
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Over 900 person? ihave already availed 
themselves' of the RLS individual counseling 
services (and close to 70 percent of these are 
women). To maintain servyces, beyoi>d the ex- 
piration of start-up funding, RLS has experi- 
mented with fee structures and is looking for 
support from new combinatiDns of State and 
private funding sources. ^ 

The uniqueness of RLS lies in its ''no 
strings attachedifohilosophy of counseling. 
Students are dHurpers to be served; RLS' 
success is notjMp to recruitment. Clients are 
.encouraged arro informed to choose from a 
yvide array of educational possibilities, includ- 
ing traditional or nontradltibnal programs, 
2-year or 4-year, public' br privates vocational 
or academic institutions, and part-time or fulK 
time attendance. rLS does not assume that 
any one program or institution is appropirate 
for everyone, but rather that everyone is 
^ entitled to an opportunity to find what suits 
" him or her best. , - , 

While RLS has- sensed clients .chiefly 
through ipdividuar counseling, 'it has also 
pffered B number of^workshpps, particularly 
for- women, which participants have^found 
helpful. Workshops have taken various: forms,: 

.from a day-Ion^ program on nontre^dltlonal 
occupations for 200 women to seve/al series of 
4-6 weeks^dach in churches, libraries^or other 

-community settings. Featuring one or more 
aspects of educational and/or career .con- 
cerns, these workshops have presented infot- 
nr\ation, guidance, and peer support— a combi- 
nation which often sparks f urther^cadefnic or 
vocational pursuits. ! : ' V * . 

At WINNERS the accent is on community 
self-help. Established with a $209,890 grant 
from the Fund ^n 1972, WINNERS' staff, who 
are themselves women from* the community, 
assist other predominantly urban .Black, wo- 
men to develop knd implement their postsec- 
ondary educational and career 'goals, Jhq 
jl^rvice was designed to meet the identified 
HQedsof nontraditional learners— women who- 
have the potential for college but' who are, 
not aware of the availability of resources or 
the steps they must follow to make use of^ 
them. V > ' 
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The WINNERS pro'gram includes aggres- 
sive dissemination about the services;;^ infor- 
mation about alternative educational and 
career options; educational planning, coiinsel- 
ing, and referral; advocacjj at^heJnstitQtional 
level once the woman is enrolled;- skUl devel- 
opment; scholarship and financial aid counsel- 
ing;, and temporary .child care. Since. 1973, 
WINNERS has, served over 1,000 women in 
the 'central Boston area, many of whom are 
now en roiled in pOstsecondary education. 

-'i ^ - f • ■ 

^ ^ ,.1 I As an advocate for urban ^ womdn, 

WTNNERS has helped sensitize the institu- 
tions to the partfcular needs and strengths of, 
its studerits and has worked with local collegos 
to develop new progranis for occupational 
mobility for minority women. If is currently 
• * working with Boston State Qpllege.to^t^blish 
a training.curricuJum 1n1)uslness and general 
office skills for disadvantaged urban women. • 
. Supported for 3 yfearsjby the Fund, WIlslNERS 
' has established itself as a vital service 
organization, and is concentratrlig In its fourth 
. year of a scaled down Fund , grant on devel- 
oping a sound fihandial base. 



Recognizing Prior Learninjg ^ 

' ' One project takes a veoLCflfferenT cut at 
the problems of reentry or first entry^of o\^r 
yvomen . into postsecondary education. vTWo 
; researchters Sit Educational Testing Service 
(ETS), Dr. ^Ruth^Ekstrom;and 'Dr. Marlaine 
Lockheed,' are helping Older women who have 
^had ^extensive experienpe in^ volunteer and 
^ domestic work' demonstrate tHeir cofrtpeten- 
. Cies as cf^s\s for obtain [ng acpieml^ credit. 

■ ■ ' .-'^ ■ \ ■ ' ; .. 

Ekstrpm and-Lockheed atje developing 
. _5J/orkbooks designed to relate competencies - 
-^women have |^Sfqujred as a result of nonclass- ^ 
room experiences to certain competencies ac- 
quired in the academic world. Withpyt this, 
approach older /^womien have 'typitally spent' 
time ostensibly learning once ag^^lji, sklMs or 
coiicepts that they have already acquVed.^^^ 
. 'is both cosfiy and time consuming for the.indK - 
vidual as well as §oci.ety. 
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In th^ first y^ar the ETS project devels 
oped a three-dimensional taxonomy of voliln- 
fteer and domestib skills. The dimensions v 
included: 1)Hh,e setting of the activity; 2), the ^ 
Ifunctioh performed; and 3) substance of the 
activity (e:g/, persons, ideas, or things). In its 
final year of funding the ETS project is field 
testing the workbooks cj^eveloped with an 
advisory board 'of eight colleges and with 
Volunteer groups. The materials will then be 
disseminated to an even larger educational , 
ana working 'community. The primary objec- 
tive of the grant is to help facilitate the entry 
of wpmen into postsecondary education by. ' 
linking leatning acquired outside ad^demic ; 
classrooms to the woman's eventuahcourse of 
study.' ' ^ 



Integrating Curriculum and 
Career Needs ; 

The relationship between career needs 
and liberal education has been "the focus of 
much current discussioti. High rates of unem- ' 
ployment have led some to quest idn the vatue 
of less vocationally oriented education. Others 
are seeking ways of meshing t)ie two: 

T-hree Fund^grants^vyorking sfJecificallyA 
with vyomen are developing ne^ ways to link 
work concerns with learning which/ preserve 
tnre neeit for general education wfiile '/acing 
the problems of employability. Af Northea^ " 
ern university, anjnstitutioh wi^;a reRutationk 
for" cooperative educational programs with 
industry, a special project "was fynded to ' 
''translate'/ traditional degree transcripts into, 
appropriate skills tp&lning for aNi^Silablfe jabs. 
At Miris College^ Calif., "^ditiorial 
counseling was made'a part of a large^ career 
and life planning center. In New .York City, 
The* National Council ;of . Negro yVomeh . 
developed a joint project^ with Pace University 
to help mirwrity. '"employees trapped in 
low^levpr clerical jobs receive -a work-based 
'.Associate; in Arts dfe^r^^ 
fraining'^nd general education courses. These 
three ^und gr^antees are exploring ways of 
cohnecting e^ducation to the increasing role of ' 
women in the^ labor force. /, 



Prior to requesting arrant. Northeastern 
University found through a survey that a * 
numt>er df barriers prevent -jriature women 
from finding suitable employment*. Many • 
women had dropped * out of ; ,Hbet^^L arts 
programs to raise families and'Were having 
difficulty completing these course require- 
ments to ofcitain baccalaureate degrees. In 
addition,, even women with B.A. degrees jn 

. t^jaditibnal fijBlds were're^ected by employers . 

. who cited inadequate career train^^. - 

The issue for these women was how to 
obtain a- "relevant^ education to get a job. 
Hence, the gqiai of theT^ortheasterii grant is to 

* develop "Career Competence Curricula Port- 
folios^ a^ short termV alternatives fo,, more 
time-consuming degree programs, ten. m,a|pr 
employers i n the Boston area. are .working with j 
Northeasterh faculty to develop 60 career^ 
'"m9idules'" based oh skills thought needed for 
prsedlcted job vacancies. Wom^n will t^en 

• select a particular, module. v^,h will prepare 
.thenri^for acfua/ jobs. The women, participating 
irt the- program will Include college and 
noncollege graduates, unemployed as well as 

/employed women wishing to upgrade their 
skills.' The Northeastern program, in addition V 
to identifying skills approprilate for specific ^ 

^ jobs, help$ womenldentify their goirrpetencies ^ 
- acquired m a number of learning environ- 
ments and wprks closely with the/ETS flfant 
on translating volunteer and domestic experi- . 
^ences into academic credit* , i 

^ , With a^.graht from the Fund, Miirs Col-, 
lege established tHe^Center for Career and V 

. Life Planning which provides a variety of 
'career s^ervidiB? for yyomefi undergraduates. 
The Center designed a career counseling pro- 

r gram emphasising the f^ilosophy that career ^ 
goa[s are reached through a developmental 
process that involves students, faculty, and 
Center staff in a cooperative venture. 

During its fir;st year, the Center devel- 
oped a njumber of tools and techniques for use ^ 
in this process:* a career resource library that 
dontaTns a broad range qf printed material on . 
women and xareer opportunities; vocational 
interest tests and personal courtseling; panels 
and group discussions focusing on preparation 



•for specific careers; information on graduate 
school requirements and review sessions for 

.'admission exams; workshops on- resume 
writing, job i'ntervifewing; and other placement 
techniques; and a series.of speakers featuring ' 

- women prbfessionaJs as role models.- Ln 
addition, the Center for Career- and Life ! 
Planning coordinates the college internship 1 
program, which has become a valuable part of 
liberal arts edupation^^t Milte. By the end of 
the Center's second year,^llls worpen had 
received academic credit for participating in 
over 300 diverse off-campus internships. 

Some' results of Milfs' intensive Explora- 
tion of the relatioiphip among career prepara- 
tion, the liberal arts tradition, and the 
educatidn of women were curricUlar changes 
at Mills. The project also resulted in reinvigo- 
rating the liberal arts" curriculum and a^ 
sharper focus on career planning and- guid- 
ance within it. The pWebt has demonstrated 
that a liberal arts education does, provide 
certain highly- marketable skills in communi- 
cation, articulation, the' ability to analyze and 
synthesize, and in orgjahizational ability, The 
experience of the Center has beerf that unless 
career guidance is coordinatiBd with . the 
academic program, the impact of attemoM'to 
involve women in early bareer anpFiife 
planning is greatly weakened. For this Reason, 
faculty and members of the administrative 
sfaff have supported the Qenter's efforts to , 
blend effective career planning with the: aca- 
demic development of students thrpu^uf^ 
their years at Mills. 'l- ^ 

^ The National Council of Negro Women 
(NCNW), project is a model . of cooperation 
between comrtiunity groups and educational 
institutions to enhance the career opportuni- 
ties for women (and in this jftfe, mature Black 
women), in low-paying jotWT^ 60-hour Also- ^ 
ciate in Arts degree awarded through .Pace 
University is being designed to move women 
into management, sales, and administrative 
positions. NCNW's role is to administer the ^ • 
• project and link the resources of the college to 
the businesses involved. Pace provides the 
actual instruction. Eight companies are par- 
ticipating with students and faculty 1h / 
Conducting a task analysis Qi-competencie^ 
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required for jobs arfd aije jpintly developing a 
curriculiyn that reflect^ these competencies: 
First year activities included ttie development 
of the curriculum and the selection of 75 
Women to participate' in the program. Thjs 
project tests si new approach to curriculum 
development through the gollaboration pf,a 
community group interested in the career' 
advanC||nent of its constituency,- an educa- 
tional institution, and the business sector. 

'Both Purdue University and Wesleyan 
University have distinguished reputations for 
training students for careers In the mathe- 
matics,^ engineering, and science fiefds. Over 
the last few years, faculty and adminiat ration 
at these institutions have been atternpting to 
solve the pfobfem of the underrepresentation 
of* women in the mathematics and science 
curricula with two distinct approaches. At 
Purdue, efforts have been directed at increas- 
ing the retention rate of women who had 
already selected these disciplines, while at 
Wesleyan, the emphasis has been on increas- 
ing the number^of women initially selecting 
the mathematics and science fields of study. 

Although the enrollment of women in 
science curricula at Purdue 'University had 
been steadily increasing oyer a 10-year 
period, the attrition rate for women was sig- 
nificantly higher than the attrition rate for 
mien. With a Fjund grant, Purdue imple- 
mented , a 2-year p/dject to increase the 
retehtiort rate ^among freshman and sopho- 
more women (where attrition had been the 
greatest) in the science disciplines. The basic 
ap^ilmption of the project.was that the women 
»were leaving the sciences by choice rather 
than academic failure, and the^ore, could be 
influenced by an intervention program. . 

Incorporating several elements that pre- 
viously had been shown to play important 
roles in the career choices of undergraduates, 
the project offered intensive counseling, a 
^ special; course which had as its primary 
purpose the exposure of women science stu-/ 
dents to viable role models (wqmen sclent 
lists), and small group .faculty-student re- 
search projects. Analyses of Ihe results of the 
intervention strategy showed that the project 



significantly mcreased the retention rate of 
women participating in the'progrann's tb the 
same levels as that of male students,, provid- 
ing support for the hypothesis that wdmen 
were leaving the Scienc&s by chojce#and that 
their choice could -be influenced. In andition/it 
* • was found that the greater \he participation 
of the students in the project/ the hfgher the 
retention rate! For example, the retention rate 
after 2 years for students who received in- 
tensive cojffiseling, enrolled in the special 
cpj^Fse and participated in the faculty-student 
project, vyas 60 perqent as compared to^/39 
percent ^r students \»^ho did not participate iq, . 
any of the project elements. These results - 
appear to demonstrate that intervention can , 
be effective in increasing/ the numbers of 
Vwpmen.in the science curriculum by retaining 
, a greater percentage of women after they have 
selected one of 'the sciepce discfplines? 

At Wesleyan University, the approach to 
increase the number of women in^ mateh- 
^r^^^tics and science courses has been different. 
A group of facu% and administrators at Wes- 
leyan; formerly a male liberal arts college 
which recently became coeducationaJi noted 
that women students were,not' electing mathe- 
matics and natural science courses. These 
women seemed to be suffering from whiat can 
be called, "math anxiety", a feeling that j.^ 
/ one^s'aptltude in mathematics is inadequate; 
to permit her to take further math courses 
leading to science professions or. even do 
quantitative work in the social sciences. The 
greater flexibilities of baccalaureate require- 
ments in recent years h^ve allowed students 
to go through coMege without taking a single 
math course and without having to challenge 
their fear of the .subject. Wesleyan received 
supporOrom ttie Fund to tackle the problem 
\pf "math anxiety". The project is studying the 
origins and manifestations of "math anxiety" 
while searching for solutions through pilot 
coUr6e?s, • diagnostic tests, and counseling 
offered in a "math anxiety" clinic for under- 
- graduates and community people. 

\ The clinic has five functions: 1) to rtin 

minlcourses utilizing new teaching techniques 
for undergraduates; 2) to run similar courses 
for adults; 3) to sponsor workshops ^nd ' 



seminars on {¥\e rble of mathematfcs Jnsociety » 
and its utility for cer-tain professions; 4) to 
ftirnish- a computational skills \(aboratory-^for ' 
students having 'difflqiilty in^qxjantitative., 
courses outside of mathematics; and 5) to.. 
dissem^nate findings arid information about 
successful interventions to combat "math 
anxiety" at two regional ^^conferences on the 
subject for educators at all levels. 

The clinic has been operating a little over 
a year and has already received wld^pread 
support and interest. The project was the 
subject of a report on. National Educational 
Television and it has served' as a catalyst to 
encourage other institutions to ijiomnt efforts 
oT this type on their own campuses. Althoqgh; 
the project stemmed originally from a concern 
about women undergraduates, the clinic is 
developing Oourses and strat^gjgs which will 
aid any studint who has suffered from esirly 
negative educational experiences with mathe- 
matics. 

^**« • , . ■ . " , 
Materials for Women's Studies ; 

In its. first year of operation, the Fund 
sponsored two unusual and cost-effective ap- 
proaches to disseminating information about 
women to postsecohdary education institu- 
tions and their students. The School of Law of 
Seton Hall University in Newark, N.J. 
received $49,572 to produce a color video- 
cassett law school course on Women and the 
Lavv. Fourteen color video-cassette programs 
were produced on selected aspects of 4he law 
as it affects wqmen. Outstanding legal 
scholars were invited to develop the materials 
for each segment. The course encompassed 
such topics as the Equal Rights Amendment, 
constitutional law, employment discrimina- 
tion, credit discriminatipn, rape,: and the cor- 
rectional justice system. 

The video-cassette "course" was not 
intended to take the place of class activities,, 
but rather. to form the basis of seminar ais- 
cussion: It has been widely praised and has 
been used in over 30& colleges, junior col- 
leges, and universities across the country. 
This grant provided a cost-effective way to 
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deliver an educational activity in ; an area 
acknowledged as being jmportant and yet 
• unexamined intrVditfonal law school curricula. 

Anbtljer early granlwent to the Women^s 
History Research Center in Berkeley, Calif. It 
requested funds for Us libraries, and to' help 
train teachers and \A^men/s Cj3nters^::ia:gan- 
i?ers in the collection, preservation, and dis- 
semination of documents relating to women's 
history. Librarians /interns were selected from ' 
all parts of the country and given inservice 
• ' training on new bibliographic techniques for 
making available the past and contemporary 
history of women, and they, in turn, put these 
■ new skills to work when they returned to their 
own colleges or women's centers. It is also 
worth noting that through the Funif's inter- 
<vention the Women's History Research Cen- 
ter was helped to find a permanent home at 
the University of Wyoming (the subject files) 
7 and at Northwestern University (|he periodi- 
cals), and giyen a setting in which further 
collecting and research, supported by the 
universities, can take place. Furthermore, the 

intern's catalpged^ the materi^ which Jhe J 

Center published on microflwn and 1ms ^ 
material is now available througti 200 institii- '] 
\ tions. in the United States and six other t ' 

- countries. ^4^' 

Non-sexist Institutions 

- ^ Perhaps the Fund's boldest grants are 
those which are creating new non-sexist 
modjsis of education at the pbstsecondary 
level. Over the last 3 years, the Fund has 
given ndarly a half million dollars to Alverno 
College, a women's liberal arts institution in 
Milwaukee, Wis. The Alverno grant was made 
to help the college establish a new liberal arts 
curriculum and implement a comprehensive 
performanced-b^sqd learning approach to the 
awarding of a baccalaureate degree. The 
impetus for this new approach came from an 
awareness that women students^ needed to 
acquire special competencies to overcome 
certain forms of societal conditioning; Women 
had. to develop skills in oral communication, 
group process, managerial skills, and ano^i- 
cal probllem-solviqg. An explicit goal of the. 

\ ' . .# .. ■ 

■" 1 • .. 
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grant was the creation of an environment free \ 
from the traditional stereotypes and biases 
which have hindered femaje undergraduates 
in the past. While Intellectual curiosity and \ 
critical thinkmg are prized in the Alverno 

; model, the^^dire not -assumed to be acquired 
solely through the learning of a '*set" body of 
knowledge and the accumulation of exposure 
units in specialized disciplines. It is too early*^ 
to tell whether Alverno is an authentic new 
kind of womgn's College but early rej^rts 
suggest that because they have started their 
reform with the most basic question— what is 
it students ought to be when they graduate— 
they have discarded, niuch of the baggage 

. which weighs heavily on women 1n male- 
oriented institutions. 

The Women's Institute of Alternative 
Psychotherapy in BoukJer, Go\o, was formed 
to respond to several problems ay he profjes- 
sional level. Many therapists promote ''nor-\^ 
mative" societal values and counsel women, ^ 
regardless of race, socio-economic role, or 
personality type, to adjust to the traditional 
model of the middle class female. The practice 
ignores the value systems ampng women ,pf 
culturally different backgrounds. Doctoral 
training , programs do little to correct this , 
practice. ^Currently, there ig no graduate pro- 
gram which educates licensed therapists with 
aspecial expertise and sensitivity to the needs 
of women. The Vyomen'_s Institute received a . 
grant frdm-the Fund which has established a 
graduate school In alternative psychotherapy, 
which will grant experience-based degrees. 
.Negotiations are now under way for full 
accreditation. The Institute Js developing 
ifnasters and doctoral programs as well as,, 
continuing education for practicing profesr / 
sionals. New degree models are based on 
intensive clinical training, as well as thorough 
grounding in emerjging psychological theories 
of women. The Institute itself is a model of the 
values it promotes, and is organized around a 
horizontal, structure that allows students, . 
staff,and faculty to participate equally in 
decision-making. All persons, Regardless of 
degree attainment are regarded as learners 
and have opportunities for seif-development. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS * 

This review of projects, focused primarily 
on womerv, reveals promising efforts to. solve, 
problems in postsecondary -education that 
have significance for alt: learners, not just' 
women, 

- ' *^ 

A growing proportion of students in post- 
secondary education is bisyond th^ traditional 
18-22 year age range. Older men and women 
seek to continue their education, but their po- 
tential contributions and special needs are 
often Ignored by, traditional credentialing pro- 
cedures; their educationat programs are often 
unconnected to their home or work situations; 
and their sense of self-worth is often under- 
mined by the.insensitivity of other students 
and faculty. Older minority and low-income 

/students have even more difficulty trying to. 
accommodate^ tol l academic and social 
mores of acacjfe/n^ and they are frequently 
unable to get uiseiful pre-enrollment counsel- 

f jng to help them identify the best possible 
learning environments. Older women have 
now been able to dramatize these concerns 
and focus Enough attention on them! to gain 
support both wilthin* arid without institutions 
for dealing effectively with them. The solu- 
tions developed 'will aid all older students and 
will aid colleges and universities that wish to 
serve them. 

Unfortunately, some of the most effective 
of the counsel||^g, adyocacy, and assessment 



\ programs (such as RLS.and WINNERS) have 
^ found it diffii>«lt ta obtain a solid base of 
; continuing financial support. If they are to 
become a stable and signifioant. part of the 
postsecondary education system, Federal and 
State-level funding agencies must recognize 
^ their importance. 

Over the years, educators have sought 
^ effective change forces for higher education, 
\ r*foi^ces which encourage crossing disciplinary 
\ lines, which reexamine the worth of education 
programs fop today's learners, and which 
5 experiment with new teaching technologies. 

Women's projects have shown that a focus on 
- women may constitute a highly effective force 
for wider change. VVith thegoal of addressing 
the problems of women, institutions hay^ re- 
designed degree programs, deveiopeci' new 
• interdisciplinary materials on women,; and 
thereby enriched the content of several disci- 
plines, linked^career and liberal ^ducation in 
new ways, and have gained new acceptance 
for out-of-class learning- Seeking improved 
outcomes for women in postsecondary educa- 
XioTh has led to a candid reappraisal of the 
adequacyof present education efforts for all 
learnisrs. As such, women's projects consti- 
tute an unusually promising approach to 
system improvement. The full value of the 
Fund's investment can only be realized if 
these pilot efforts are built on thrcujgh further ' 
research and diffusion efforts. ^ 
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FUND GRANTS FOR WOMEN'S PROJECTST 
1973-1975 
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Recipient 

Women's Inner City Educatiortal Resource 
Center 

90 Warren Stregjt, 
Roxbury, Mass. 02119 

Educational Testing Service 

Princeton, N.J. 085|0 

Women's Re-Entry Program ^ 

San Jose City College 
. San Jose, Calif. 95128 

Temple University 

Office of Continuing .Education 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19122 

National Council of Negro Women / 

815 Second Avenue; Suite 901 
New York; N.Y. 10017 

Northeastern University 

Office of Adult Day Programs 
Boston, Mass. 02115 v 

Math Anxiety Clinic 

Wesleyan University, 
Middletbwn; Conn. 06457 

Women's Institute of Alternative 
Psychothera|i)k 

Boulder, ColO; 8(wb2 

Formative Evaluation Research Associates' 

Projept on ''Women's Programs: 
Do They IVIatter" 
1130 Hill' Street 

Ann Arbori' Mich. 48104, 

* . . » 

Purdue Unlviarslty 

West Lafayette J nd. 47907 

Mfills College 

Oakland, Calif. 94613 . 

Women's History Research Center 

Berkeley, Calif. 

• ■. »^ . . 

Barajt College 
Lake Forest, III. 60045 

School of L^w 

Seton Hall Universjty 
Newark, N.J. 07f02 

Regional Learning Service ^ 

Syracuse, N.Y. 13213 

Alvemo College . 

Milwaukee, Wis. 53215 \ / 



1973 



$209,890 



51,781 



60,596 
75,600 
50,457 
49,572 

46,994 
96,856 



1974 



$198,161 



95,055 



52,161 /. 



50,125 



39,341 
25,000 
38,000 



118,000 



247,916 



.1975 

$155,000 
58,970 

„ 57,312 

69,000 - 

77,769 

50,918 

V 

28,484 ' . 
46,P00^ 

33,998 
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75,000. 
151,928 
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